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student of human nature, to combine ideas, usually by the exercise of 
some violence, into a degree of systematic connection. To know what 
these combinations were and why they were, is a part of the business of 
the student of the history of philosophy. But it is hardly the most im- 
portant part of it. More important for him is it to become intrigued by 
specific problems and to understand connectedly the various attempts 
made, by different thinkers -with various preconceptions and in diverse 
historical situations, to solve those problems. The chief methodological 
question for the writer of a history of philosophy is the question of the 
units with -which he is primarily to deal; and a problem, within the 
limits of a well-marked period, is a more suitable unit than a system. 
The significant relations between the reasonings of a number of philos- 
ophers can be far more surely brought out by the one way of grouping 
the material than by the other; and the relations between the reasonings 
of a number of philosophers upon the same problem are usually more 
instructive than the relations between the reasonings of the same philos- 
opher upon a number of problems. It is a pity, therefore, that the gen- 
eral plan exemplified by Windelband's history has not been more fre- 
quently followed. There is real room, I think, for an independently 
written, briefer, and simpler book on this plan. A third type of unit, how- 
ever, is possible, namely, the separate ideas, the dialectical motifs, which 
are the primary and active elements of philosophical thought, which recur 
again and again, more or less disguised, in the most diverse combinations 
and in connection with the discussion of all manner of problems, and 
without an intimate acquaintance with which the student can but imper- 
fectly understand the true inwardness of any system. No general history 
has, I believe, yet been written which takes these as its primary units; 
not altogether unfortunately, perhaps, since much remains to be done in 
the discrimination, enumeration, and examination of these elemental com- 
ponents of many philosophies. But it is towards such a history of 
ideas as such, as it seems to me, that we now have most need to direct 
our efforts. The whole conception of such a history, however, needs much 
more explanation and justification than it can properly receive in this 
review. I shall hope for an early opportunity for an attempt to set it 
forth more adequately. Meanwhile, it ought to be said that Professor 
Thilly has probably served a more widely felt need than if he had devoted 
his effort to one of these other and more neglected historical undertakings, 
to the possibility of which I have taken this occasion to call attention. 

Abthur O. Love joy. 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Rudolf Eucken: His Philosophy and Influence. Meyriok Booth. New 

York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Pp. xxviii + 207. 

This volume by the translator of Eucken's " Main Currents of Modern 
Thought" is well described in the preface as "an attempt to provide a 
popular account of a philosophy which is playing a leading part in shap- 
ing the thought and life of the modern world. It has been my endeavor 
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to avoid technical philosophical language, and to treat the subject through- 
out in such a fashion as to appeal to those who have made no special 
study of philosophy or theology." 

The book consists of twelve chapters, the first five being expository in 
character, while the remainder of the volume seeks to apply the principles 
of Eucken's philosophy to some of the central problems, social, educa- 
tional, and religious, of modern life and thought. The book is written in 
a clear and dignified style throughout, and it will doubtless prove interest- 
ing and helpful to many to whom the ponderous works of Eucken himself 
would prove both difficult and tedious. It is only natural, however, that 
the characteristic which qualifies the value of Eucken's own books in the 
mind of the reader who insists upon reducing his philosophy to the recog- 
nizable terms and data of every-day and scientific experience, the addic- 
tion to the use of large and vague concepts which are nowhere subjected 
to careful analysis, should reappear in an exposition like the present one, 
and similarly detract from its value as a contribution to scholarship. 
Phrases like " the spiritual life," " the spiritual world," " spiritual values," 
and so on, appear on almost every page. The contrast between nature and 
spirit, we are told, runs throughout the whole of Eucken's philosophy. 
" Is nature (that is, the world of matter seen in the light of science) the 
true basis of reality, of which spirit, if it be allowed to exist at all, is a 
by-product? Or is spirit the source and fundament of all reality, nature 
being ultimately dependent upon an invisible world? This is the great 
alternative" (pp. xi-xii). 

But if the whole of a philosophy is to be built around the antithesis 
of nature and spirit, if its central purpose is to establish the " independent 
existence " and the " supremacy of the spiritual world," it would seem to 
be a matter of first-rate importance to undertake a systematic analysis of 
the concepts in question ; but, in spite of repeated attempts on Mr. Booth's 
part, his success in clearing up the meaning of these phrases is not much 
greater than attends the efforts of Eucken himself through many labored 
volumes. The writer has searched the present book in vain (as he has 
the pages of Eucken's own works) for a single or unambiguous meaning 
of the term " spiritual life," the existence and independence of which it is 
held to be the paramount duty of philosophy to establish. The spiritual 
life seems in places to mean nothing more than the psychical life, whose 
independent existence is asserted as against theories of materialism and 
epiphenomenalism ; sometimes it seems to stand for the formal or rational 
character of experience; sometimes for a formative principle, a sort of 
Kantian transcendental self, which is responsible for the organization 
which experience presents ; elsewhere an unknown psychic medium is 
invoked to account for the unity of consciousness, since this unity can 
not be explained by the brain (on the ground that the nerves entering the 
brain do not run together in a common center!) ; sometimes it figures as 
a personal activity, " the very core of human personality," while at other 
times it appears as a transcendental power or intelligence which is respon- 
sible for the telic movements of nature and history, something "closely 
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analogous to the invisible and personally conducted network of communi- 
cations which directs and unifies an army," an active, creative principle 
behind the whole universe, an "independent, self -active, purposive, per- 
sonal life"; occasionally it seems to stand for the realm of values, or 
again for a moral excellence of character which can be achieved only by 
a new birth ; then again the concept expands so as to include the sciences, 
" since they are a spiritualization of nature " ; and so on, in a bewildering 
series of transformations. " It is by no means easy," the author con- 
fesses, " for those who are not thoroughly familiar with Eucken's thought 
to form a clear conception of the spiritual life as he understands it. As 
is usually the case with great thinkers, his concepts are capable of being 
interpreted in somewhat varying fashion according to the individual 
peculiarities of his readers." With this judgment (barring, perhaps, the 
rather questionable criterion of a great thinker) most readers will likely 
find themselves in hearty agreement. It is no small thing to say for Mr. 
Booth's book that it has probably made Eucken's philosophy as clear as the 
subject permits. 

E. 0. Wilm. 
Bryn Mawr College. 
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